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To the Honorable Governor of Texas, Lieutenant Governor, and Seventy-First Texas Legislature. 

Senate Concurrent Resoluuon 130 of the 70th Legislature directed the Texas Education Agenc> in cooperation 
with the Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse to study the problem of bubbtance abu^e b> public, 
school students and to develop guidelines for public school districts to use in implementing substan^^e abuse 
education programs. The Resolution further directed that each public school district or consortium of school 
districts design and implement a substance abuse education program following the guidelines. Finall>, 
the Resolution charged that the State Board of Education and the Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse make a complete report of related findings and actions to the 71st Legislature. 

The Agency and the Commission have cooperated in carrying out the mandate of SCR 130. The report 
on the findings and actions includes the following categories of information: 

• history of alcohol and drug abuse education in Texas 

• implementation plans and strategies 

• federal guidelines for school districts 

• state guidelines for school districts 

• role of the Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 

• 1988 Texas School Survey on Substance Abuse 

• recommendations from the State Board of Education 

• appendices: survey reports 

Material presented herein has been compiled by staffs of the Texas Education Agenc> and the Texas Com- 
mission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse as requested in SCR 130. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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Historical Introduction: 

Drug Abuse Education in Public Schools 



Crime Prevention and Drug Education 

In June 1969, tl ^ 6151 Legislature mandated that the Texas Education Agenc> provide a program for all 
public school students, Grades 5-12, in crime prevention and drug education. 

The State Board of Education ?olic> 3261 Authorization and Description of Crime Prevention and Drug 
Education Program, adopted in 1971, stated that instruction should be provided throughout all grade levels. 
The elements of th^ program included decision making, interpersonal relations, communications and values 
clarification skills, and the ph>siological, ps>chological, sociological, cultural, and legal aspects of drugs 
and crime. The basic premise was that if students had skills and knowledge in the referenced program 
areas, the incidence of drug abuse and juvenile delinquency would be minimized. 

In 1973, the Legislature amended the Texas Education Code by adding Section 21.118. Funds were 
appropriated for 20 full-time professional positions, one in each education service center and five profes- 
sionals at the Texas Education Agenc> . Staff members were to provide technical assistance and inservice 
training to school districts for operation of programs. 

In 1975, the Legislature appropriated $3 million per year of the biennium for the criine prevention and 
drug education program. Each school district received $.50 per student per year to implement the pro- 
gram. Each school district was required to have a plan on file with objectives that addressed curriculum, 
extracurricular activities, staff developnrrent, and communit> development. The plan of action specified 
what student outcomes the school district had identified as needs and how the district would work to meet 
its needs through its program. 

In Fall 1979, the State Board of Education deleted all reference to values and valuing process from both 
policies and procedures. The 66th Legislature did not appropriate funds for the continuation of the crime 
prevention and drug education program beyond August 1979. 

In 1981, the curriculum reform bill HB 246 repealed several state mandated subjects including the crime 
prevention and drug education program. 

However, using lotall) generated funds, some districts and individual schools have continued their efforts 
began with the earlier state- funded piogram. These districts have continually revised and updated cur- 
riculum, materials, and practices to incorporate current research to meet needs of students. 

State Board of Education Rules for Curriculum 

The mandate for drug abuse prevention education in Texas public schools was reconfirmed when Title 
19, Chapter 75 of the Texas Administrative Code became a part of the State Board of Education rules 
for curriculum in 1984. The essential elements specified in Chapter 75, Subchapters B, C, and D, include 
drug abuse education and prevention in prekindergarten through Grade 6 health courses, the Grade 7 life 
science course, the Grade 7 or 8 health course, the high school health course, and the high school driver 
education course. Es^^ntial elements in other courses also provide a basis and direction for instruction 
in topics related to and included in drug abuse prevention education. Decision maling, self-esteem, prob- 
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lem solving, tummunicdtion, peer pres>s>ure, btress) management, and toping strategies are a few of these 
correlates. 

National Legislation and Funding 

In October 1986, the 99th United States Congress enacted the omnibus drug bill. Public Law 99-570, 
also known ds the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986. A part of this law was the Drug-Free Schools and Com- 
munities Act of 1986. Included in the Act was authorization of funding and guidelines for the purpose 
of establishing programs in schools for drug abuse education prevention, intervention, and rehabilitation 
referral. 

The Act prov ided $11,111 ,452 to Texas for the fiscal year 1 987 , with 30 percent assigned to the Governor' s 
Office and 70 percent or $7,778,015 to the Texas Education Agency. The Governor's allotment is ad- 
ministered b> the Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse. Of the allotment to the Texas Educa- 
tion Agcnc) , $7,000,214 represented flow -through funds available to the local education agencies (school 
districts;. The allotment to the individual school district was based on the number of school-age persons 
residing in the district at the time of the 1980 census. The funding amounted to approximately $2.27 per 
student. 

In April 1988, PL 99 570 was amended through the Hawkiiis-Stafioid Elementar) and Secondary School 
Improvement Amendments of 1988 and was signed into Public Law 100-297, commonly referred to as 
HR 3. The Title V Drug Education portion of the law may be cited as the Drug-Free Schools and Communities 
Act of 1986. Of the $13,5 1 1 ,737 allotment for Texas, $9,458,215 is provided for the Agency and school 
districts for FY 1988 with $8,512,394 avaii^ible to the districts on a formula basis. The increased amount 
to Texas is the result of the amended Act that provided foi funds on the basis of relative enrollments rather 
than on the 1980 census school-age population. 



Implementation Plans and Strategies 

As the new national legislation moved forward in 1987, Agency staff reviewed education needs related 
to alcohol and drug abuse prevention that were consistent with PL 99-570. As funding formulas became 
known, the Agenc> conc*:ptualized a statewide approach for implementation of PL 99-570 to supplement 
programs ahead) required b> State Board rules. Information was gleaned from a variety of sources repre- 
senting a vast network of coordination and cooperation that involved individuals and agencies. This infor- 
mation was used as the basis for recommendations for implementing PL 99*570 and later PL 100-297 
In Texas. Recommendations are based on educationall) sound principles that are desirable, but not man- 
dated. Communlt) level cooperation and recognition that needs vary from district to district are fundamental 
premises. 

Texas Education Agency Drug Abuse Prevention Program 

In September 1987, the Drug Abuse Prevention Program was established in the Division of General Education 
ai the Texas Education Agenc> . The Program is a part of the comprehensive school health section which 
pL>s a ke> role in assisting local school districts to produce capable and creative students by promoting 
the health and wellness of Texas youth. 



Drug abuse prevention staff members provide training unJ technical assistance to the 20 education service 
centers and to school districts. Additional!) , the staff makes ^ite visits to local programs and to ESCs 
to monitor program effectiveness. 

Coordination With Other State Groups 

Staff members of the Agenc) drug abuse prevention program coordinate with other agencies and organisations 
that promote statewide substance abuse prevention programs. Coordination is ongoing with several agen 
cies and organizations, including but not limited to the Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse, 
the Texas Department of Health, the Texas Department of Mental Health and Mental Retardation, the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, Texans' War on Drugs, the Division of Criminal Justice, and the Texas 
Safety Association. In addition, the Texas Education Agenc) staff works closely with the U.S. Depart 
ment of Education and the U.S. Southwest Regional Center for Drug-Free Schools and Communities. 
Coordination activities include collaboration for education and prevention through periodic meetings, con 
ferences, sharing of materials, and specific support of projects initiated b> the other agencies or organizations. 

Procedures for Securing Funds 

The federal Drug-Free Schools and Communities funds are made available to the school districts through 
the Texas Education Agency Standard Application S>stem (SAS). The S>s:em is an annual comprehensive 
application that includes federal funding sources available to school districts. Application for the Drug 
Free Schools and Communities funds was made a part of the S>stem in 1987. The SAS, which includes 
directions for applying for the funds, is mailed to all school districts in the earl) summer of each >ear. 
School districts may revise the application at any time during the year. 

School districts may apply directl) for their allotted funds, or thev ma> join a cooperative or consortium. 
Most of the ESCs assist the districts by forming and managing a consortium. 

PL 100-297 Requirements for the Texas Education Agency 

The state education agency may retain 10 percent of the funds for use at the state level. The funds are 
to be used for such activities as: 

• training and technical assistance programs concerning alcohol and drug abuse prevention education for 
education service center and school district personnel 

• development, dissemination, implementation, and evaluation of alcohol and drug abuse educatioii curricula 
and teaching materials 

• demonstration projects in alcohol and drug abuse education and prevention 

• special assistance to areas serving large numbers of economicall) disadvantaged children and to sparsel) 
populated areas 

Assurance must be provided that the funds will be used to supplement and increase the level of state, local, 
and nonfederal funds for alcohol and drug abuse education and prevention. The funds must not be used 
in any event to supplant such state, local, and nonfederal funds. The law also requires that the state agenc) 
coordinate efforts with appropriate i,tate health, law enforcement, and drug abuse prevention agencies. 
Evaluation requirements are that an annual evaluation will be made of the effectiveness of the programs 
and that the agency will submit a biennial progress report to the U.S. Department of Education. Also, 



the state agenc> ib to provide a description, where feasible, of ho\\ the drug and alcohol programs will 
be coordinated with youth suicide prevention programs. 

The law directs the state education agency to use 90 percent of the available federal funds each fiscal 
>ear for grants to the intermediate education agencies (education service centers) and local educational 
agencies (school districts). These are considered flow-through or formula-based funds. 



Federal Guidelines for School Districts 

Education service centers and school districts commit to follow the guidelines ot the federal law , PL 100-297, 
when they apply for funds through the Texas Education Agency. The law sets out specific guidelines. 
The school districts, education service centers, or consortia shall use the funds for alcohol and drug abuse 
prevention and education programs and activities through: 

• curricula that clearly and consistently teach that illicit drug use is wrong and harmful 

• programs of prevention and early interveuUon 

• education awareness programs for parents and the community 

• counseling programs for students and parents that advise that illicit drug use Is wrong and harmful 

• programs of referral for treatment and rehabilitation 

• training in alcohol and drug abuse prevention for school personnel, public service personnel, law 
enforcement officials, judicial officials, and community leaders 

• programs in primar) prevention and earlj intervention such as the inleidisciplinar> school team approach 
and peer assistance programs 

• efforts to enhance identification and discipline of alcohol and drug abusers and work with law 
enforcement officials so that they may ta^e necessar> actio.i in cases of drug possession and suppl> ing 
of drugs and alcohol to students 

• special programs and activities to prevent alcohol and drug abuse among student athletes 

To be eligible for the funds, an applying school district or consortium shall: 

• set forth a plan for the comprehensive program it will carry out 

• establish or designate an advisor) council composed of parents, teachers, government officials, medical 
professionals, law enforcement officiaL, and communit> based organizations with interest and expertise 
in the field of drug abuse prevention education 

• describe the extent of the current alcohol and drug problem in the schools 

• describe its alcohol and drug policy including the practices and procedures it will enforce to eliminate 
the sale or use of alcohol and drugs on school premises and how it will wnve> the message that alcohol 
and drug use is not permissible 

• describe how it will monitor the effectiveness of its program 

• describe how it will prov ide mandator) age appropriate, developmental!) based alcohol and diug abuse 
education and prevention programs, prekindergarten through Grade 12 




♦ describe the manner in which il will coordinate its efforts with other communit) related programs in 
alcohol and drug abuse education, prevention, treatment, and rchabilitatioit as well as health and law 
enforcement agencies 

Applicants must provide assurances thai the funds will be used to supplement, not supplant, piograms 
made available b> state, local, or nonfederal funds. Additionall), the applicant must keep records and 
prov ide such infonnation to the state education agenc) as required for fiscal audit and program evaluation. 
Finally, Uie applicant shall submit to the state education agenc) a program report on the first two years 
of implementation . fits plan. The progress report shall include the applicant's significant accomplishments 
under the plan during the two >edrs and the extent to which the original objectives o/* the plan are being 
achieved. 



State Guidelines for School Districts 

In the early stages of implementing the drug abuse prevention programs and in the ensuing months, requests 
from the education service centers and school districts centered around the need for additional curricular 
materials to supplement, expand, and extend the Chapter 75 essential elements addressing drug abuse educa 
tion and prevention. Although commercial curricula are available, the materials are not directl) linked 
to the state- required essential elements in Chapter 75. The commercial materials are often cost prohibitive 
for most districts, and few of the l urricular programs arc comprehensive in scope of concepts or number 
of grade levels. 

The development of a curriculum guide. Education Jar Sclf-Rc:ipumibUit} IL Prevention of Drug Use, 
became the challenge of the Agency staff. In keepmg the intent of PL 100 297, the goal was not only 
to provide a supplement and expansion of the state mandated essential elements relating to drug abuse 
education but to give school districts additional guidelines in implementing effective alcohol and drug abuse 
prevention programs. Several stages for this project resulted. 

Statewide Writing Committee 

In Fall 1987, the Agenc> staff identified and requested the assistance of a 40-member statewide curriculum 
writing committee. The committee represented all of the 20 education service center areas in the state. 
It included persons from rural schools and large urban schools. Representatives from communit) efforts 
toward alcohol and drug abuse education and from universities served on the committee. Administrators, 
librarians, school nurses, and counselors gave assistance. Persons working willi special programs and special 
populations gave input on the committee. Teachers from all lev '-Is and from almost ever> subject area assisted. 

The curriculum committee met for three and one-haif days in the fall of 1987 and early in 1988. The 
bjectives of the committee focused on: 

• identifying major concepts congruent with purposes and emphases of an alcohoi and drug abuse educa 
tion and prevention program. These concept;* were the basis for forming the goals and major content 
strands throughout all grade levels of the curriculum guide. 

• identifying related topics under each concept or goal that would comprise the basis for specific instructional 
objectives 

• designating appropriate essential elements in rious subject and course areas, other than specific alcohol 
and drug abuse essential elements, where alcohol and drug education objectives might be integrated 




• suggesting teacher strategics and student activUics useful in teaching the objectives 

• developing a prcce5)5> for the identification of instructional and tonr.munil> resources in implementing 
an alcohol and drug abuse education and prevention program 

• oudlning suggestions for the successful implementation of an altuhol and drug abu^^e education and 
prevention program in districts and individual schools 

Contract for the Curriculum Guide Development 

In August 1988, the Texas Education Agenc> entered into an interagenc> contract with Texas A&M Univer 
sit> to ucvelop, publish, and distribute the curriculum guide, Education for Self Responsibility II, Preven- 
tion ofDrtiS Vsc. The guide will be distributed to the school districts in Febiruar^ 1989. It will provide 
a supplementar> curriculum for alcohol and drug uoe prevention education in the schools and will assist 
in implementing qualit> programs in alcohol and drug use prevention and education for Texas public schools. 

The document is a comprehensive, prckindergarten through Grade 12 curriculum guide that presents age- 
appropriate guidelincb for instructional planning. It will be used b> teachers of health, science, social studies, 
language arts, fine arts, noathematics, driver education, ph>sical e " Jcation, and vocational education. The 
curriculum guide will be published in four segments, e*tch segment uniquelj designed according to grade- 
level groupings, prekindergarten through Grade 3, Grade 4 through Grade 6, Grade 6 through Grade 9, 
cvnd Grade 9 through Grade 12. Each segment includes: 

• clearl> stated go \ that serve as themes throughout the entire curriculum guide and include the following, 
acquiring knowledge about alcohol and drugs and their negative effects, affirming of self and others, 
communicating effectively, understanding the effects of alcohol and drug dependency on families, 
developing positive skills for life, and developing awareness of community 

• specific instructional objectives that are keyed to existing essential elements at each grade level, Mated 
in measurable behavioral terms, and written fur varied levels* of thinking skills. Each Instnictional objective 
is based on up to date information concerning alcohol and drug use prevention and is sequenced to pru 
vldt woiitinuity within and across grade levels. Instructional objectives provide opportunities to introduce, 
develop, and reinforce the goals and general objectives outlined on a scope and sequence chart. 

• !,uggested teacher strategies, student activities, strategies to help teachers evaluate student learning of 
affective as well as cognitive skills, explanatory material (teacher tips), and resources corresponding 
10 the instructional objectives to assist teachers in planning and conducting lessons 

Also, each segment of the curriculum guide contains introductory guidelines to assist administrators and 
teachers in implementing the guide and in promoting an effective alcohol and drug abuse education and 
prevention program. The guidelines include a discussion of the following: 

• a general introduction to alcohol ^nd drug education along with informati»;n about effective implemen- 
tation of alcohol and drug use prevention programs 

• basic guidelines for implementing the curriculum guide 

• suggestions for modifications of the curriculum for special populations 

• information concerning at-risk students and the prevention of alcohol and drug use 

• a glossary of terms to assist teachers' understanding 

• an annotated bibliography of additional references for school personnel 
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• a list of references such as books, pamphlets, films, and videos for use in instruction 

• a list of resources such as government agencies, health organizations, and service groups 

• current Texas laws relating to tobacco, alcohol, and other drugs 

• suggestions for evaluating effective alcohol and drug use prevention education programs 

• suggestions for gaining parental and communit> cooperation, support, and involvement In providing 
an alcohol and drug use prevention education program 

Further, a scope and sequence chart of goals and general objectives clearly delineates concepts and grade- 
level objectives to ensure teacher understanding of the scope and sequence of the guide. The chart presents 
goals and general objectives for all grade levels. It convejs a picture of the entire program, allowing individual 
teachers to see how the parts they are teaching fit into the whole plan. Such an understanding promotes 
teacher commitment to the task. 

The curriculum guide will be distributed to Texas school districts, education service centers, and other 
state education agencies across the nation. Developers of the guide anticipate that it v»ill serve as a model 
for district and school drug abuse education and prevention programs nationwide. 

Training for Use of the Curriculum Guide 

The Texas Education Agency staff will showcase the curriculum guide, EducaUy^n for Self-Responsibility 
IL Prevention of Drug Use, at a statewide conference in Austin in early Spring 1989. In addition, the 
Agency staff will begin providing training sessions at the education service centers on how to use the guide. 
Service center staff and school district representatives will be the target audience. 

Additionally, the Agenc> staff will prepare a training package so that a qualified person from an education 
service center or a school district staff member such as a school nurse, classroom teacher, or curriculum 
director can use it to train other school personnel. The package will provide for one day of training with 
participation in multiple activities. A facilitator*s manual with detailed instructions, videotapes providing 
information and illustrating teaching strategies, and other presentation materials will be included. 

The training sessions will provide such items as basic information on drugs of major abuse and their affects 
on the body, factors that make persons at high risk, and various aspects of chemical dependency and its 
effects on the family. The training sessions will also include an explanation of the curriculum guide, a 
description of effective school and communit> coordination, ideas on student activities, demonstrations 
of teaching strategies, and motivational activities. 

Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 

The Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse (TCADA) worked continually and cooperatively with 
the Texas Education Agency throughout the process of developing the curriculum guide. TCADA staff 
provided encouragement, input, and review of the work during all stages of the development and served 
in an advisory capacity to the Agency staff. Examples of cooperative services related to Jie curriculum 
guide are: 

• screening materials and resources to support alcohol and drug abuse education and prevention instruction 
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• reviewing the plans for the curriculum guide 

• advising about the most up-to-date knowledge concerning harmful drugs and their effects 

• serving on the curriculum review advisory committee during development and distribution of the 
curriculum guide 

• supplying supplementary posters and other materials that promote alcohol and drug abuse education 
and prevention to every public school campus in the state 

• producing jointly with the Agency several television public seivice announceiwents iiat promote alcohol 
and drug abuse education and prevention with students, parents, and communities 

• providing community and school team training to support alcohol Jid drug abuse education and prevention 
endeavors 

In addition to work on the *;ulum guide, TCADA provides direct support for alcohol and drug abuse 
prevention in schools througn Student Assistance, Peer Assistance, and Children of Substance Abusers 
Program^. The TCADA gives additional support through funded community -based prevention and inter- 
vention programs that provide counseling alternatives, tutoring, ^nd alcohol and drug abuse education 
to adolescents referred by school district personnel. 



1988 Texas School Survey on Substance Abuse 

The last study conducted by TCADA on incidence and prevalence of alcohol and drug problems among 
youth in Texas was in 1980. With funding available through PL 99-570, 1986 Drug Free Schools and 
Communities legislation, TCADA was able again to survey and study the problem of alcohol and drug 
abuse in Texas. With the new funding, TCADA surveyed the problems of alcohol and other drug use 
among Texas school students. Through a contract with Texas A&M University's Public Policy Resource 
Laboratory (PPRL), TCADA conducted a survey on alcohol and drug abuse behaviors and problems in 
38 school districts throughout Texas in Spring 1988. Completed questionnaires were obtained from 7,550 
seventh and twelfth grade students. School districts, schools, and respondents were informed that survey 
data would be strictly anonymous and that even survey data for individual districts would not be obtainable 
unless prior arrangements were made with PPRL. Participants were also infoimed that their participation 
was totally voluntary. 

Several strategies were used to ensu.c the validity of the responses. The surv(.y instrument was specifically 
designed for the project, however, it was based on tested instruments and was compatible with other national 
and state surveys in terms of the types of questions asked about levels of alcohol and drug use. Minor 
adjustments were made to the sample to ensure that it would reflect the regional, rural, and ethnic diversity 
of the state. The PPRL staff went to each ischool classroom, gave instructions, and collected the completed 
questionnaires. 

During the development stage of the survey, TCADA and PPRL staff met with the Texas Education Agency 
staff to seek input on time requirements, the type and numbers of questions for the survey, and methods 
of implementation. The Agency gave full support to the project and provided a letter to assist in enlisting 
cooperation from the school districts selected for participation. 
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The major findings of the survey were: 

• The five most frequently used drugs are alcohol, tobacco, marijuana, inhalants, and uppers. 

• Students perceive inhalants to be the most available drug especiall> for seventh graders. Thirty percent 
of seventh graders who have used inhalants started before age 10. 

• Inhalant abuse is a larger problem than was previousl> .^u^pected. After seventh grade, a significant 
proportion of heavy users of damaging inhalants probabl> drop out of school and are not available for 
school-based interventions aimed at later grades. 

• Even though drug abuse has declined somewhat over the last 10 >ears, the problem is still significant 
Fifty-four percent of seniors report having used illicit drugs during their lifetimes. 

• Alcohol and drug abuse affects all racial and ethnic groups. It is noi exclusively a minority problem 

• Adolescents report overwhelmingly that if they had an alcohol or drug problem the> would seek help 
from a friend and not from an adult. Man> indicated that if assistance were sought from adults, they 
would be individuals outside the school system. 

The Appendices contain the interim report on drug use in the schools. 

Recommendations 



Recommendation 1: 

Amend TEC Section 21.557 to designate and add a new section to Texas Education Code Chapter 
16, Subchapter D to provide for an allocation of funds to districts impacted bj nonhandicapped students 
placed in noneducational residential facilities. 



In Texas, approximately 7,200 nonhandicapped students betvteen the ages of five and 21, inclusive, are 
placed annually apart from their parents for noneducational care and treatment purposes. A large propor- 
tion of the students are under the jurisdiction of other public agencies, i.e., the Texas Youth Commission, 
Juvenile Probation, and the Department of Human Services. The residential facilities may be public or 
private and include psychiatric hospitals, substance abuse treatment centers, halfway houses, foster fami- 
ly group homes, emergency shelters, jails, and detention centers. These students represent a significant 
at-risk population. School districts currently receive no allocation of funds to serve these out-of -district 
students on-site at the various facilities without imposing a significant burden upon local and funding 
resources. An allocation formula is needed which would be sufficient so that local district costs would 
be required to provide basic educational services to these students whose parents or guardians do not live 
in the district. For each full-time equivalent student in average daily attendance residing in residential 
facilities located in school districts where the student's parent or guardian does not reside, the district 
would be entitled to an annual allotment equal to an add-on weight of .2. The allocation would be deter- 
mined on the basis of the district's average daily attendance of these students during the four-week atten- 
dance reporting period used for state funding purposes. 
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Recommendation 2: 



Appropriate funds to furnish staff to develop activities and to provide training for school district 
and education service center personnel in effective approaches to alcohol and drug abuse prevention 
education. 



Local school districts are required to provide instruction in all curriculum areas listed in TEC Section 
21.101. Within health and other areas are essential elements related to substance abuse including drugs, 
alcohol, and tobacco. These funds are needed to assist school districts to develop district and/or campus 
programs for effective alcohol and drug prevention education in public schools in prekindergarten through 
Grade 12. 
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Appendix A: 



Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 

1988 Texas School Survey on Substance Abuse 
Interim Report on Drug Use in Schools 

During the Spring of 1988, students in 7th through 12th grades in Texao schools were asked about alcohol 
and drug use behaviors and problems. A random two-stage selection process resulted in the inclusion of 
schools in 38 separate school districts. Minor adjustments were made to the sample to insure that it would 
reflect the regional, racial and ethnic diversity of the state and to accommodate the logistic requirements 
of school districts and schools voluntarily cooperating with the project. 

School districts, schools, and respondents were informed that survey data would be strictly anonymous 
4nd that even summary data for individual districts would not be obtainable unless prior arrangements 
were made with the survey contractor, Texas A&M University 's Public Policy Resource Laboratory (PPRL). 
PPRL staff went to each school classroom, gave instructions, and collected 7,550 completed questionnaires. 

Due to concerns about the veracity of respondents, several strategies have been employed to enhance the 
validity of the survey responses utilized in die study. Students were told that the survey was being conducted 
in order to help students who had questions or problems related to alcohol or drug abuse. They were assured 
that their responses would be anonymous and that their participation was totally voluntary. In addition, 
several validity checks for exaggeration were incorporated into the questionnaire and have resulted in 2% 
of questionnaires being discarded. 

The instrument was designed specifically for the present study , but it is based on tested instruments and 
is compatible with other national and state surveys in terms of ...c types of questions asked about levels 
of drag and alcohol use. 

The Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse is grateful to the school districts, schools, and secondary- 
school students who voluntarily participated in this project. We wish to emphasize that the results of this 
survey are not necessarily characteristic of any individual participating district or school. The project was 
funded by the U.S. Department of Education under the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Block Grant 
program. 
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1988 TCaDA school SURVEY 

TABLE 1 

Prevalence and Recency of Use of Selected Substances By Grade: 
Texas Secondary School Students 1988 
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1988 TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 



Students Attending One or More Classes 
While Intoxicated on Alcohol in Past School Year 
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1988 TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 



Students Attending One or More Classes 
While Intoxicated on Inhalants in P&st School Year 
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Appendix B: 



Texas Ccmmission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 

1988 Texas School Survey on Substance Abuse 
Preliminary Report on Inhalants 

During the Spring of 1988, students in 7th thioueh 12th grades in Texas schools were asked about alcohol 
and drug use behaviors and problems A random two-stage selection process resulted in the inclusion of 
schools in 38 separate school districts. Minor adjustments v. ere made to the sample to insure that it would 
reflect the regional, racial and ethnic diversity of the state and to accommodate the logistic requirements 
of school districts and schools voluntarily cooperating with the project. 

School districts, schools, and respondents were infonned that survey data would be strictly anonymous 
and that even summary data for individual districts would not be obtainable unless prior arrangements 
were made with the sur cy contractor, Texas A&M University's Public Policy Resource Laboratory (PPRL). 
PPRL staff went to each school classroom, gave I^istructions, and collected 7,550 completed questionnaires. 

Due to concerns about the veracity of respondents, several strategies have been employed to enhance the 
validity of the survey responses utilized in the btudy . Students were told that the survey was being conducted 
in order to help students who had questions or problems related to alcohol or drug abuse. They were assured 
that their responses would be anonymous and that theii participation was totally voluntary. In addition, 
several validity checks for exaggeration were incorporated into the questionnaire and have resulted in 2% 
of questionnaires being discarded. 

The instrument was designed specifically for the present study, but it is based on tested instruments and 
is compatible with other national and state surveys in terms of the types of questions asked about levels 
of drug and alcohol use. One area of difference from other surveys is the amount of detail concerning 
inhalants. This additional depth of data provides an unusual opportunity to increase our understanding 
of the nature of inhalant usage among Texas school children. 

The Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse is grateful to the school districts, schools, and secondary 
school students who voluntarily participated in this project. We wish to emphasize that the results of this 
survey are not necessarily characteristic of any individual participating district or school. The project was 
funded by the U.S. Department of Education under the Drug-Five Schools and Communities Block Grant 
program. 
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1988 TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 

Lifetime Prevalence of Substance Use Among 
National Seniors (1987) and Texas Seniors (1988) 
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Comparison of the results for high school seniors in this surve> (for the senior class of 1988) with the 
high school seniors of the class of 1987 as reported in a national surve> b> the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse indicates that similar patterns exist at the state and national levels J 

''Lifetime prevalence" indicates the percent of students who report having ever used a substance. This 
IS a measure of lifetime exposure to a substance. "30 da> prevalence" indicates the percent of students 
who report having used a wubslance during the past 30 da>s. This is a measure of current use of a substance. 

Some substances appear to be higher or lower at the state or national level, but the differences are not 
statistically significant. In general, substances that have high or low prevalence at the national level have 
a similar prevalence in Texas. Inhalants appear to be in an intermediate range of prevalence but much 
lower than marijuana or alcohol. Inhalants are the fourth substance in terms of lifetime prevalence 
{}A the prevalence of marijuana). 



^National estimaies of the prevalence uf bubijianwc abu:>c vvcre obtained frum the National Hi^h Svhool Senior Survc> for the 
class of 1987, which was dune fui ihc National Institute on Drug Abu^e b> the Univcrbit) of Michigan's Institute for Socia! 
Research. The cited figures are preliminary as data have not yet been published in final form. 
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1988 TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 



Marijuana 



Alcohol 



Thirty-Day Prevalence of Substance Use Among 
National Seniors (1987) and Texas Seniors (1988) 
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Current usage (30 day prevalence) was also reported to be similar at both slate and national levels with 
the possible exception of current marijuana and alcohol usage levels, which appear to be somewhat lower 
in Texas. Inhalants are the sixth substance in terms of current use (only 1/5 the prevalence of current 
marijuana usage). Thus, inhalants have the appearance of being a secondary substance of concern with 
respect to high school seniors at both state and national levels. For seniors, the substances being used 
are predominantly alcohol and marijuana, then a variety of other substances including inhalants. 

However, additional information obtained from the survey indicates that inhalants are a serious problem 
for students in earlier grades. Using high school seniors as a barometer for the extent and nature of substance 
abuse problems in schools may result in an underestimation of the significance of the inhalant abuse problem, 
since adolescents who dropped out of school after 7th grade are not included in this survey. 
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\m TCADA SaiOOL SURVEY 

Lifetime Prevalence of Marijuana Use By Grade 
Texas Secondary Students 1988 



P 50.5% 
£ 




Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 



The typical pattern of lifetime experience with substances !:> exemplified b> marijuana use. Reported lifetime 
prevalence is relatively low at the earliest grade le\cl, but is progressi\el> higher in the higher grade. 
It is reasonable to expect that older children are mure likel> to ha\e had opportunities to experiment with 
substances and more likely to have experienced various types of pressures to use substances. Older children 
are also more likely to have money for substances and arc developmcnlall> more prone to risk-taking 
behavior. Thus, it is not surprising that lifetime experience with marijuana among 12th graders is almost 
three times uie level of lifetime experience of 7th graders and that the Intermediate grades report intermediate 
levels of experience. 
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I9S8TCADA SCHOOL SURVIV 



Lifetime Prevalence of Inhalant Use By Grade 
Texas Secondary Students 1988 



p 30.0% -1 

£ 
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In contrast to the prevailing pattern fur other .subhtanccs, lifetime CApencnLC with inhalants appears to 
have an inverse relationship lO grade lc\el. It i. surprising that a larger pciccntagc of 7th graders have 
used inhalaiits at some time in their lives than have 12th graders who ha\c had 5 additional >ears of lifetime 
opportunities. 

One possible explanation for this anomaly is that there has been a surge in the usage of inhalants b> ver> 
young children over the last 5 >ears, and that the perceni of users in upper grades will eventually reflect 
this trend. 

Another explanation could be that inhalant users arc more likel> to drop »jut of school. It nay be that 
a substantial proportion of students who have used inhalants b> the Tih grade are no longer in school by 
the time their peers are asked about drug use in the 12th grade. 
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1988 TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 




The current usage of inhalanb is similar to the lifetime experience as shown in the preceding figure. Although 
current usage is low among 12th graders, this does not mean that the Inhalant categorj of substances should 
be a jow priority in terms of prevention programming. The high prevalence groups are the 7th and 8th 
graders who are currently using inhalants at rates of 3 and 4 times that of seniors and who may not be 
in school by the time prevention programming efforts are initiated in later grades. 
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I9S8 TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 



Lifetime Prevalence of Inhalant Use Among Texas 
Secondary Students By Ethnicity and Grade 
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Inhalants are used b> all racial and ethnic groups. White students and Hispanic students appear to have 
similar rates of lifetime experience, and both groups report higher levels of usage than Black students. 

^hite students tend to be the highest prevalence group in the three upper grades (lOth, 11th, 12th) and 
Hispanic students tend lo be the highest prevalence group in the three lower grades (7th, 8th, 9th). This 
may reflect, in part, a higher drop-out rate for minority inhalant- u:>ing students, but the differences are 
not large in proportion to the total prevalence levels. 
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)988 TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 

A Comparison of Inhalant Mentions Among Texas 
Seventh Graders and High School Seniors 

Other Inhalants 
Fying Pan Coatings 
Solvents 
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Correction Fluid 
Spray Paint 

0% S% 10% 15% 20% 25% 

Percent Reporting Use 

"Inhalant Mentions'' indicate lifetime exposure to specific types of inhalants. Notable differences were 
reported by grade level in the types of inhalants mentioned. The comparison between 7th graders and 
12th graders illustrates these differences. For seniors, the most prevalent lifetime inhalant substances are 
"poppers" (amyl nitrate or butyl nitrate) and correction fluid, with 13% and 10% of seniors having used 
these substances. For 7th graders, the most prevalent inhalant substance is correction fluid, which is used 
by 22% of these students. After correction fluid, several inhalant substances used by 7th graders are in 
a secondary range of 10-15% prevalence; these are glue, spray paint, gasoline, and solvents. 
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W88TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 



Comparison of Average Number of Experiences With 
Inhalants Among Seventh Graders and High School Seniors 
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Students were asked how man> times the> had used inhalants during their lifetime. 7th graders who had 
used mhalants reported using them an average of 18 times. For seniors, the average is much lower, ap- 
proximately 11 times. 

There are large differences in the usage patterns of specific inhalant substances. Although few 7th graders 
use frying pan coatings and poppers, those who do use these substances use them heavil>. For seniors, 
the most heavil> used inhalant substance is poppers, which is used b> a large proportion of senior inhalant 
users. 

With the possible exception of solvents, in each t>pe of inhalant substance, 7th graders have used the 
inhalant more times than seniors. 

This viiart only represents types and frequency of use by students who are still in school. It does not in- 
clude information on drop-outs, for whom the types and frequency of u^e patterns are unknown. 
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Comparison of Inhalant Mentions By Ethnicity 
(Texas High School Seniors) 
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Different types of inhalants are used b> students depending on race/ethnicit> and grade level. Among White 
inhalant users, 'poppers'* are the most frequently mentioned type of inhalant, with over a third reporting 
lifetime experience. Approximately the same percent of Black inhalant users report experience with cor- 
rection fluid, making it the most frequently mentioned type of inhalant for the racial group. For Hispanic 
inhalant users, ''poppers** and correction fluid are approximately equal in terms of being the most fre- 
quently mentioned type of inhalant substance. 
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I98S TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 



Comparison of Inhalant Mentions By Ethnicity 
(Texas Seventh Graders) 
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The t>pes of inhalants used b> 7th graders are more diverse than the inhalants used by seniors. There 
are few racial/ethnic vdriations of note. The most frequently mentioned substance is correction fluid, followed 
b> several inhalant substances mentioned in a close range of frequencies. This secondary group consists 
of spray paint, glue, gasoline, and solvents. Poppers are mentioned by very few 7th grade inhalant users. 
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I9S8 TCaDA school SURVEY 

Percent Inhalant Users Reporting First Use At 
Age 10 or Younger By Grade 

35.0% -I 1 1 1 r 
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A substantial proportion of 7th grade inhalant users (31%) started using inhalants before they were 11 
years old. Of the smaller number of high school senior inhalant users, only 6% started using prior to 
age 1 1 . This has obvious implications for prevention and drop-out programming. 
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1988 TCADA SCHOOL SURVEY 



Summary Comment: 

Although inhalant use appears to present as a secondary problem for high school seniors, reported usage 
patterns suggest that inhalants are used more extensively by younger than older secondary students. Moreover, 
it appears that younger students tend to inhale various substances more often than older students, and that 
the substances which tend to be used by younger students have been associated with negative and sometimes 
severe physical, mental, and social problems. The prevention implication is clear. Interventions must be 
planned earlier than the 7th grade, prior to this high usage period. After the 7th grade, is it probable that 
a significant proportion of the heavy users of damaging inhalants will drop out of school and not be available 
for school-based interventions aimed at later grades. 
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COMPLIANCE STATEMENT 



TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; THE MODIFIED COURT ORDER, 
CIVIL ACTION 5281, FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 

Reviews of local education agencies pertaining to compliance with Title VI Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and with specific requirements of the Modified Court Order, Civil Action 
No. 5281, Federal District Court, Eastern District of Texas, Tyler Division are conducted 
periodically by staff representatives of the Texas Education Agency. These reviews 
cover at least the following policies and practices: 

(1) acceptance policies on student transfers from other school districts; 

(2) operation of school bus routes or runs on a non-segreg3i*ted basis; 

(3) nondiscrimination in extracurricular activities and the use of school facilities; 

(4) nondiscriminatory practices in the hiring, assigning, promoting, paying, 
demoting, reassigning, or dismissing of faculty and staff members who work 
with children; 

(5) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimination on the basis of 
race, color, or national origin; 

(6) nondiscriminatory practices relating to the use of a student's first language; and 

(7) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and grievances. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency stat representatives 
checl< complaints of discrimination made by a citizen or citizens residing in a school 
district where it is alleged discriminatory practices have occurred or are occurring. 

Where a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act is found, the findings ars reported 
to the Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education. 

If there is a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 5281 that cannot 
be cleared through negotiation, the sanctions required by the Court Order are applied. 

TITLE VII, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; EXECUTIVE ORDERS 11246 AND 
11375; TITLE IX, 1973 EDUCATION AMENDMENTS; REHABILITATION 
ACT OF 1973 AS AMENDED; 1974 AMENDMENTS TO THE WAGE-HOUR 
LAW EXPANDING THE AGE DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 
1967; AND VIETNAM ERA VETERANS READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1972 AS AMENDED IN 1974. 

It is the policy of the Texas Education Agency to comply fully with the nondiscrimina- 
tion provisions of all federal and state laws and regulations by assuring that no person 
shall be excluded from consideration for recruitment, selection, appointment, training, 
promotion, retention, or any other personnel action, or be denied any benefits or par- 
ticipation in any programs or activities which it operates on the grounds of race, religion, 
color, national origin, sex, handicap, age, or veteran status (except where age, sex, 
or handicap constitute a bona fide occupational qualification necessary to proper and 
efficient administration). The Texas Education Agency makes positive efforts to employ 
and advance in employment all protected groups. 
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